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UP TO 215 


LENGTH PER TRACTOR MEANS: —> 


GREATER TRACTION AND FUEL 
SAVINGS—The real measure of 
traction in any tractor tire is its traction 
bar length — and Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires have up to 215 extra inches 
of traction bar length per tractor. That 
means more fuel saved—as much as one 
gallon of fuel free for every seven used. 


BETTER CLEANING—Any tractor tire 
will give good traction in dry soil. But 
what you want is a tractor tire that won't 
slip, waste fuel and bog down in mud 
or soft sod. In the patented Firestone 
Ground Grip Tread there are no mud 
traps — no unconnected bars which 
collect trash and mud. 


LONGER WEAR—Every traction bar 
is heavily buttressed and triple-braced. 
There are no unsupported bars which 
wobble and wipe, and lose their sharp, 
biting edges. Triple-braced traction 
bars are a patented feature found only 
on Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 
* * * 

For superior performance in every type 
of soil condition insist on Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires on your new tractor. 
Mail the coupon today and get the 
“Down To Earth Facts About Tractor 
and Implement Tires.” 









































MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


Firestone 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 


THAN WITH ANY OTHER MAKE 





Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks and Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N. B.C. Red Network 
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*Mr. EXTRA TRACTION 
gets his name from 
the Extra Traction 
Bar Length on Every 
FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TIRE 





Old Dobbin laughs every time 
he hears anyone say, “An 
open center gives a better bite” 





INCREASE YOUR FARM PROFITS. 
SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 
OF IMPORTANT FACTS TODAY! 


Name — 
R. F. D. or Street Number 
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Copyright, 1911, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co,, Akron, Ohio 
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The Cornell Countryman 


Founded 1903 Incorporated 1914 
Member of the Agricultural College Magazines, 
Associated 
Published Monthly from October to June by students 
in the New York State Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics at Cornell University. Entered as 
Second Class matter at the Post Office, Ithaca, New 
York. Printed by Norfon Printing Co. The sub- 
scription rate is one dollar a year or three years for 

two dollars; single copies 15 cents. 


W. D. McMILLAN ’24, President, Board of Directors 


Cornell Christmas Cards | 
And Cornell Gifts 


Many attractive views of the Cornell Campus 
made into Christmas Cards. Very distinctive 
for Cornell students— 




















SIX CENTS EACH (Includes Envelope) 
And your name can be imprinted on these cards 


EDITORIAL STAFF at 25c a dozen. 


Marie Catt 42 es Editors-in-Chief Also HALL-MARK CHRISTMAS CARDS 
panna BE. Saactes “6 25 FOR 98¢ INCLUDING YOUR NAME 
Marjorie HEIrT 7°43 ......... w-.--.--.-.-Feature Editor Pre re iba 
EpGAR SCHOLNIK 7°43 Campus Countryman 
ALICE Popp ’42 ‘ Former Student Notes Drop in and look over the Special Cornell gifts 
Bareara Hat. '43 sccichsledecsasacoreean eI) EGAtOE you will want for Mother, Dad, Sister, Brother— 
Bl. We GipeON ONT oeneakncnsecccecescisccgcee css Ane Editor and naturally your girl. 

Helen Couch 744 Mary Jerome ’44 

Warner Durfee °43 Mary Strok °43 








or 


George Fisk ’44 








You'll enjoy trading at the 


TRIANGLE 
BOOK 
SHOP . 


Open Until 8:30 p.m. Est. 1903 Evan J. Morris, Prop 


BUSINESS STAFF 
Pipe TaRROR: OW occas -Business Manager 
Vor: BAe ae A oe onc Circulation Manager 
Gordon Jones °43 Helen Fulkerson °43 
Lloyd Putnam 744 Paul Barrett 44 


















THE HILL DRUG STORE 


Phone2482 
328 College Ave., Corner Dryden Rd. 










She'll Be Thrilled This 
Christmas With A Smart 


Revlon Manicure Set 


*2.50 


Delight her with a Revlon manicure set in 


Hall-Mark 
CHRISTMAS 


NEW YEAR THANK YOU 
CARDS 






























a genuine leather case with polish, ad- 
heron, remover, file, orange stick, emery 






On Display 


boards, cotton and matching Revlon lip- 
stick. 





Beautifully Designed — Reasonably Priced 


ROTHSCHILD’S — Cosmetics — First Floor 
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Notary Public — Fountain Service 


Phone 2482 Free Delivery Service 
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Now It’s All Settled 


L ast MONTH in this space, doubt was expressed as to the exact date of 


Farm and Home Week 


Now the date originally set is verified, and the event takes place from 


February 9 to 14, 1942 


As usual, the effort at the Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics is 
to make the annual event “bigger and better” than that of the preceding year. 
Yet the accent is not so much on quantity as on quality. The attendance can 
scarcely become much larger because there are limits to the number of persons 
who can be fed and housed by the City of Ithaca. If the attendance gets to the 
figure of doubling the population of the town,—which it threatens to do if the 
weather is fine for traveling,—it will arrive at the saturation point, beyond which 
the attendance cannot rise. But new quality may be added indefinitely. 


Something New in Programs 


Technical information on farming and home-making will be available as 
usual, but this year a new accent will be placed on what have been described 
as “the finer things of life.” Since that is a somewhat indefinite term, some of 
the “finer things” may be defined, for example, as those which have to do with 
the arts of the painter and of the poet. 


Art and Poetry 


Plans now being made call for exhibits of paintings of country life and 
scenes, the work of honest-to-goodness, sure-’nough, real country folks, from 
the Empire State’s rural areas. 

Added to that will be a place for country poets, through contests conducted 
on a plan similar to the competitions in another cultural field, that of rural 
dramatics. For a number of years, local player-groups have competed for 
dramatic honors in their own communities. The winners then enter county con- 
tests, and the county winners then go on to regional honors, and the regional 
victors then compete at Farm and Home Week for the State championship. 

In a like manner, a beginning will be made toward the figurative crowning 
of the State’s rural poet-laureate for the year. 

None of the established features of Farm and Home Week will be slighted 
to make room for these new features. All of the time-tried exhibits, lectures, 
demonstrations, entertainments, and the rest will be retained. 


The dates are: 


February 9 to 14, 1942 
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Cover: Cornell’s natural beauty yet more enhanced by 
a white blanket. The entrance to Sage Chapel so 
familiar to Cornellians. 


He would have been “A Queer Duck,” if he’d been a 
duck, for Skeezick’s favorite foods were snakes 
and mice, and his table manners were deplorable. 
He wanted to vary his diet with Doodles, the 
white rabbit, but Mary Strok kept them apart. 


Get around the “top of the hill” with Campus Country- 
RN aie ou ad clea eS ielec pre een wach wine a aHen a So skncm mls a tay 6 


Do you know that Vice-President Henry Wallace is an 
honorary member of Ho-Nun-De-Kah? Joe Minogue 


Compets Seek Staff Positions 

Many of the articles in this and the last issue of the 
Countryman were written by compets vying for positions 
on the editorial board. Compets for the business board 
have secured some of the advertising and have sold sub- 
scriptions, in addition to addressing and wrapping the 
issues. 

Candidates for both boards work for six weeks. re- 
ceiving points for the amount and nature of the work done. 
At the close of the competition those with the higheest 
number of points will be eligible for election to the board. 

We of the staff wish-to acknowledge the interest and 
cooperation shown by these compets. Names of those 
winning the competition will be published in the January 
issue. 

The following are now competing for positions on the 
Countryman board: 

Editorial and Radio Compets 

Rudy Caplan ’44 
Shirley Carr ’44 
Eloise Clor °43 
Mary Fish ’44 
Warren Giles °45 
Betsy Kandiko ’44 
John Meloney ’45 


Marvin Morrison ’45 
Alice Ross ’°45 

Joan Royce °43 
Germaine Seelye ’45 
Annette Ely Smith 43 
Frank Strausser, II °45 
John R. Van Zandt °45 


Business Compets 


Marie Reese ‘44 

Ernest Schaufler °45 
John Swan ’43 

Charles Van Arsdale 44 
Frank Walkley ’43 


William Kelly ’43 
Jean Lattin ’43 
Barbara Larrabee ’44 
Doris Lee ’43 

Egon Neuberger °45 


Month 




































tells you about the organization of this agricul- 
tural coliege honorary society. ..............00.. 


That over-alls make the mechanic is proved by Rudy 


Caplan in: “Enginereties Fix Cars” ¢ ......56<60«06 9 


You wouldn’t give your big brother a doll, or your little 


sister a pipe for Christmas, would you? No, but 
what are you going to give them? Esther Forbes 
offers suggestions on making Christmas gifts. ... 9 


More than half the members of the Big Red Band are 
Ag students. Read the “Big Red Band”, by Don 
B. Davidson, jr., to see the student manager’s pic- 
CUPS OF TG 16 ROUSIC. oi S65. ie ween ceeds Steen 11 


Countryman Birthday 

Thirty-eight years ago this month, the first issue of 
the Cornell Countryman was taken from the press. Eager 
to see the results of many months of planning, George F. 
Warren, the first editor-in-chief, stood by to turn the 
pages of that copy. He re-read the brief editorial message 
he had written and nodded, pleased with the simply-stated 
policy of the magazine. 


Today—thirty-eight years hence — we reprint that 
message: 


“To keep former students in touch with 
each other and with the college, and to present 
the advances in Agriculture—this is the mis- 
sion of the Cornell Countryman. It is published 
by the students of the College of Agriculture 
and meets the hearty approval of the faculty— 
but the editors are responsible for the policy 
of the paper.” 


Today, that is purpose of the Countryman, just as 
it was then. This issue, as all issues, represents the work 
of students. This, too, represents the encouragement and 
cooperation that the board has received from faculty mem- 
bers. This, too, is tribute to the advertisers whose patron- 
age has made the issue possible. 


To these groups, as well as to all former boards mem- 
bers, the Countryman says “Thanks. We are grateful for 
the heritage that is ours.” 


M. L. 
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Christmas Trees 


Several thousand Spruce and Firs — 
18 in. to 15 ft. 


One Hundred Acres 
Planted to Ornamental Nursery Stock 


We have a complete line from Azalia Mums to 


6 in. Caliper Maples. 


SHERWOOD NURSERY 


E. Sherwood 
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Cornell 
Christmas Cards 


Twelve snow-covered views of the campus 
and surroundings with the greetings of the 
season. 


5c each — 50c per doz. 





We can imprint your name on any 
Christmas cards selected from our 
stock. It’s not expensive and we 
give overnight service. 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


Barnes Hall 


On The Campus 












AT YOUR SERVICE 









NU ALBA BAKERY 


PHONE 2931 
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A Queer Duck 


low, with his large piercing black 

eyes, graceful gait, and intriguing 
mannerisms. He had the run of the 
household and there was_ nothing, 
within limits—that we wouldn’t do for 
Skeezicks. Every night, we would 
tenderly bring him his supper, and, 
fascinated, would watch while the 
snakes, birds, mice, and pigeons dis- 
appeared down his throat as he tore 
at them and ate them. Emily Post, 
I am afraid, would be horrified beyond 
description, but then, Emily never 
knew Skeezicks. Skeezicks, you see, 
had no table manners to speak of, 
and all the food he got, preferably 
alive, he simply ripped to shreds, then 
feasted on leisurely. Skeezicks never 
chewed his food, and this was a con- 
stant source of anxiety to me until I 
discovered that he really didn’t have 
to. Skeezicks, you understand, was a 
hawk—a redtailed hawk. 

We acquired him from the Ornithol- 
ogy Department at Cornell when he 
was about four weeks old and nothing 
but a mass of baby fuzz with a pair 
of extremely prominent eyes. He tried 
exceedingly hard to look indignant, 
and I am sure he thought he had suc- 
ceeded remarkably well. Why did 
we name him Skeezicks? Well, we 
fondly thought there was a _ resem- 
blance, but the name suited him quite 
well, so Skeezicks he remained. 

He presented an incongruous figure 
those first few weeks, always main- 
taining a fierce and vicious expression 
on his face, while the soft, furry yel- 
low fuzz on his chest and on his 
head made him look like a particular- 
ly appealing little chicken. One look 
at his claws, though, and one very 
quickly forgot any resemblances to a 
chicken or any other such benign 
looking animal! 

KEEZICKS went on a hunger strike 

the first few days we had him and 
he couldn’t be induced to eat any- 
thing, not even the mouse which I so 
timorously handed him at = arm’s 
length—and this was really making 
concessions on my part. He probably 
got tired of seeing me around every 
day dangling these delectables under 
his nose, so eventually took a vicious 


G tow. with was a charming fel- 





By Mary V. Strok °43 


jab at the food, startling me out of 
my wits, but ending his siege of hun- 
ger, since he ate from then on. While 
he was eating, he would jabber con- 
stantly and loudly in a shrill voice 
which would rise and fall, very much 
as if he were reprimanding us severly 
and saying, 

“Well, I know you probably put 
arsenic in my food, and you may as 
well if you can’t get me anything bet- 
ter to eat than this dessicated vile 
looking animal you call a mouse. I 
like snakes now and then for variety, 
chickens too. Yah, but think you’d 
get them for me? No, you give me 
raw steak and junk like this—all I’ve 
got to say is, ‘A hawk’s life isn’t what 
it used to be’.” 

Then a string of assorted invectives 
that sounded almost human. 

Skeezicks didn’t like strangers, 
especially children, as we soon found 
out much to our embarrassment. At 
first, they used to come out of their 
way to see this strange, yet amusing 
animal, but after he chased them sev- 
eral times and used a _ particularly 
strong brand of language, as evidenced 
by the tone of his cries, they carefully 
circumvented the house by at least a 
mile. 


Skeezick’s favorite roost was the 
railing of our back porch, and from 
here, he watched his world go by. 
When we first had him, I thought he 
would be cold in the chill fall weather, 
so very gently but firmly placed him 
in the cellar next to the furnace. 
Skeezicks was outraged and told me 
so in no uncertain terms, protesting 
quite vociferously. I tried to soothe 
his ruffled feelings but couldn’t get 
two words in edgewise. I didn’t stop 
to think that all animals weren’t as 
fond of warmth as my lazy old cat, 
Herkie, who would happily sleep in 
the furnace if I put him there. Skee- 
zicks pulled through this ordeal with 
a mild case of singed tail feathers 
but I don’t think he ever forgave me 
for upsetting his dignity so. 


ERKIE, the cat, made it a point 
to put as much distance as pos- 
sible between the hawk and himself. 
Skeezicks, who was always fascinated 


by a moving object, I found, would 
frequently watch Herkie intently and 
quietly for minutes at a time. As lazy 
and useless as Herkie was, I still liked 
him, and I am afraid that I suspected 
the hawk of evil designs. Nothing 
ever happened, fortunately, and I 
doubt that anything would. 

His eyesight was remarkable. One 
of his favorite pastimes was to sit for 
hours and watch the airplanes and 
birds flying overhead. When we had 
already lost the object in the distance, 
he would still have his intent gaze 
focussed upon it and would follow it 
for some time. Of course, he had an 
added advantage over us in that he 
could execute practically a 360 degree 
turn with his head. 

Skeezicks grew from his baby fuzz 
stage into a very. beautiful bird. He 
seemed to have absolutely no inclina- 
tion whatsoever to fly away from his 
home although he was always per- 
fectly free to leave, having the run 
of the yard; we even encouraged his 
flying away, but he seemed perfectly 
content to remain. 

Skeezicks liked to stand on some- 
one’s shoulders, but we weren’t al- 
ways too willing, since his claws were 
really strong and sharp, as we dis- 
covered. Always slightly jealous of 
the competition offered by the other 
many pets we had, he demanded our 
attention most of the time. 

The cat he didn’t even seem to 
regard as a competitor, but Sukie, our 
pet pigeon, lived in constant fear of 
her life. Henry, the white mouse, spent 
most of his days under the kitchen 
sink, and his nights prowling around 
the house, so fortunately for Henry, he 
was in no position to be eaten alive by 
Skeezicks, much as he would enjoy 
doing so. Snooks and Punkie, the 
goldfish, were entirely oblivious of 
his existence, so were quite happy. 

Skeezicks, however, was only too 
much aware of the existence of Doo- 
dles, the white rabbit, so tried to end 
it. He couldn’t understand why we 
objected so violently, because as far 
as he was concerned, he didn’t like 
him. 

Eventually, he even became used to 
the pets. 
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Stanley New Trustee 


Haroid Malcolm Stanley ‘15, was 
elected to membership on the board 
of trustees of Cornell a short time 
ago. Hhe succeeds H. E. Babcock 
who represented the Grange last year. 
Mr. Babcock is still a member of the 
board, since he was elected to the 
vacancy left by the resignation of 
Walter L. Todd of Rochester. 


AZ Cup To Mapes 


James E. Mapes ’44 was awarded 
the Alpha Zeta cup for this year. The 
cup is awarded to the member of the 
preceding year’s freshman class with 
the highest scholastic average in the 
College of Agriculture. 

Professor G. W. Salisbury of the 
An. Hus. department presented the 
cup before a meeting of the freshman 
orientation class. The cup will be in 
Mapes’ possession for a year. His 
average was a little below 90. 


Dairy Products Judging Team 


A dairy products judging team of 
three men from Cornell University 
was among the twenty-two college 
teams from all parts of the United 
States and Canada which took part in 
the twenty-sixth annual Students Na- 
tional Contest. The contest was held 
in connection with the International 
Dairy Industries Exposition. 


Farm And Home Week Dates Set 


It was decided by the College of 
Agriculture and Home Economics of 
the state to hold Cornell’s annual 
Farm and Home Week as originally 
scheduled on February 9-14, 1942. The 
program for the week has_ been 
planned, and November 28 was set as 
the deadline for listing of the 500 
events. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago Today 


One year before the United States 
went to war the Countryman 
was 13 years old, Howard Sisson 
was the editor and Russell Lord was 
the managing editor . . . The Lazy 
Club, founded by Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
and now divided up into Floriculture, 
Pomology, and Vegetable Gardening 
sections held its twentieth anniver- 
sary celebration Cornell finished 
fifth in the National Dairy Show at 
Springfield—butter only was judged. 
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Frank Nearing 


His face lights up and he says: 
“Me? I’d rather work on a poultry 
farm than go to college.” That’s 
Frank Nearing, the guy you see walk- 
ing around the campus in a white 
sweater rain or shine. He really likes 
his poultry and although it is not 
his major he calls it his hobby. 

Frank is quite the boy, making a 
fine reputation for himself back home 
in Gilbertsville, Otsego County. As 
you might have guessed, his home is 
a poultry farm. He was very active 
at Gilbertsville High, being an officer 
of both the 4-H club and the F.F.A.; 
he was vice-president of the gradu- 
ating class and also the salutatorian. 
Frank also won a regional scholarship 
given by the Morris Fair Association 
in Otsego county. It was for an out- 
standing record in the 4-H and F.F.A. 
and makes it possible for the winner 
to continue his education beyond high 
school. 

Frank has been very active on the 
campus, so let’s lock over his achieve- 
ments. He is very active in both the 
university 4-H club and the F.F.A. 
and he was treasurer of the poultry 
club in his sophomore year. He is an 
active church member, being the pub- 
licity chairman of the Baptist Stu- 
dent Association. Last year Frank 
was the Former Student Notes Editor 
of the Countryman and he was also 
elected to Ho-Nun-De-Kah. He has 
been a member of Alpha Zeta for the 
last three years and holds a Robert’s 
Scholarship this year. 















































Around the 


Top of 
‘**The Hill’’ 








A major in Rural Ed., Frank plans 
to be an Ag teacher and someday he 
hopes to have his own poultry farm. 
Dabbling in a bit of everything, Frank 
is very interested, believe it or not, 
in womens’ clothes fashions. He has 
done some pretty dabbling so far and 
may he be as successful in his future 
dabblings. 


1-H Meetings 


The 4-H Club met recently and the 
club’s picture was taken for the Cor- 
nellian. The club decided to have 
a Christmas dance and party in the 
first part of this*month. It was also 
decided to hold a joint square dance 
with the C.I.A. 

Wilma Harris and James Blodgett, 
Cornell’s delegates, gave very inter- 
esting reports on their trip to the 
American Country Life Association 
Conference which was held in Octo- 
ber in Nashville, Tennessee. 

Professor W. J. Wright spoke at an- 
other meeting about the defense effort 
and the part each member can play 
in the national emergency. He called 
the club’s attention to the bill, H. R. 
4530, which emphasizes the import- 
ance of 4-H and other extension work 
in promoting national defense and 
preparedness of rural youth. 


CIA Dance Lessons 


There is no longer an excuse for 
Cornellians not knowing how to dance. 
The Cornell Independent Association 
is sponsoring instruction in both 
round and square dancing. Regular 
classes are held in round dancing for 
an hour every Friday afternoon in 
Willard Straight Hall. The instructor, 
Roy Neil, and his assistant are teach- 
ing the class much more than the 
basic two-step, which seems to be 
the stage at which many students 
stop. 


In the field of square dancing, the 
C.L.A. has set a precedent by spon- 
soring a dance at which free instruc- 
tion was given. 


Plan Round-Up Get-Together 


The Round-Up Club has planned a 
cooperative get-together to be held 
early this month for Cornell Students 
whose parents are members of the 
Dairymen’s League. 
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Trip For Tips 


Each year, Professor Paul Work’s 
vegetable crops class 12 gets a chance 
to peek into the kaliodoscope that is 
the vegetable industry. Taking a two- 
day trip to Rochester to study mar- 
keting methods, the “croppers” visit 
the Rochester public market, a road- 
side stand, canneries, packing houses, 
and retail stores. 

Starting from the field, following 
through each step as the vegetables 
progress from farmer to consumer, 
the trip unfolds new aspects of mar- 
keting practices and problems that 
students may have found hard to grasp 
when presented in classroom discus- 
sion. 

Boys this year commented on the 
increased use of cellophane for pack- 
aging. Officials at the Atlantic Com- 
mission Packing house at Marian 
showed our visitors celery packed 
this way. The cellophane, it is found, 
adds neatness and also helps to pre- 
serve the freshness of the product. 

At the Clapp Baby Food factory in 
Rochester, the Cornell boys discovered 
that glass was being used in vege- 
table canning. “Eye-appeal” seemed 
to be the aim in packaging according 
to the students who took the trip. 
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And, according to those same stu- 
dents “A good time was had by all— 
and hats off to Professor Work who 
made it possible!” 


Here And There 


Prospective Home Economics teach- 
ers and extension workers were en- 
tertained recently by the Cornell 
Chapter of Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica. Square dancing, round dancing, 
and games provided fun a’plenty! 


The New York Extension Service 
Annual Conference was held recently 
to discuss farm prices, retail prices, 
farm and factory workers’ incomes, 
and costs of living with an aim for 
concrete suggestions for farm and 
home management. 


In these unsettled times it is im- 
portant for all people to understand 
each other’s problems and the best 
way to do this is by group discussions, 
according to Morris Storer, of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, who spoke at a meeting of 
the Extension Club at Martha Van 
Rensselaer recently. 


Ho-Nun-De-Kah 


By Joe Minoque, °45 


AVE you ever wondered where 
H Ho-Nun-De-Kah agricultural 

college honorary society, got 
its name? 

Ho-nun-de-kah was not always an 
individual society; it was formed from 
two societies, Helios and Hebsa. 

Founded in 1910, Hebsa was the 
first honorary society in the Agri- 
cultural College. Membership was 
determined by the student’s character 
and activities. Activities were the 
basis for selection to membership. 
One or two years later, Helios came 
into being. Helios, as opposed to 
Hebsa, used scholarship as a stand- 
ard for admission. Eventually Helios 
attempted to combine scholarship and 
activities. 

These two individual societies were 
in existence from 1910 to 1929 and 
were successful and active. Many 
outstanding men in Agriculture today 
were members of one of these socie- 
ties. Dean Ladd of the College of 
Agriculture and Halsey B. Knapp, Di- 
rector of the Farmingdale Institute 
of Agriculture, Farmingdale, Long 
Island, to mention but two, were mem- 


bers of these original societies. 
BOUT 1922, enrollment began to 
fall off so rapidly that it became 
difficult to obtain members for both 
societies. This state of affairs con- 
tinued until 1929 when the two clubs 
decided to form one organization, with 
each club keeping its individual status. 

Next came the search for a name. 
The members wished the name to be 
typically American; they desired to 
get away from the Greek letter tradi- 
tion, and from the Egyptian and Greek 
names of the former societies. What 
could be more typically American 
than an old Indian name? The mem- 
bers conferred with Dr. Erl Bates, 
director of Indian Extension in New 
York State, and the name of Ho-Nun- 
De-Kah was chosen. The name is 
based on an old Iroquois society. It 
was a benevolent society interested 
in its own secret ritual and in the 
helping of the needy. 

Each year Ho-Nun-De-Kah takes as 
members juniors in the College of 
Agriculture who are recognized for 
their activities and scholastic aver- 
ages. 
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The Cornell Rural Youth Associa- 
tion met to hear Prof. H. H. Whetzel 
discuss “Opportunities in the fields of 
agriculture” recently. It was found 
that from a group of twenty-five pres- 
ent, not more than two or three were 
planning for the same vocation. 


Plant Science Seminar Room is still 
humming from the party given by 
2-year students recently. 


Poultry Conference 


New developments in poultry breed- 
ing and hatching were discussed at a 
Cornell conference held last month. 
Dr. J. H. Bruckner, acting head of the 
poultry department was director of 
the conference. 


The first few days were devoted to 
genetics, breeding practices, progeny 
testing, and other phases of poultry 
breeding. The hatcheryman’s con- 
ference started on a Wednesday and 
continued through Thursday, and top- 
ics of interest to all poultrymen were 
discussed. 


In addition to the Cornell men sev- 
eral outside specialists were engaged. 


The officers for the present year are: 
President, John Almquist 
Vice-president, James Cake 
Secretary, Robert J. Peacock 
Treasurer, William S. Zimmer 





- Unusual Gifts 
For | 
Christmas | 


Vermont and Kentucky Wood 
Products. New Parker “51” 
Pen and Pencil Sets. Books — 
Games — Perfumes — Candy. 
All Types of Greeting Cards 


CORNER 
BOOK 
STORE 


109 N. Tioga St. Phone 9326 
Earle W. DeMotte, President 
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Did You Know ? 


That Dr. Lemo Rockwood, on sab- 
batical leave this term, is working 
with Dr. William Healy in the Judge 
Baker Child Guidance Clinic in Bos- 
ton? Dr. Rockwood plans on visiting 
friends in South Carolina before re- 
turning to school in February. 

* * * 

That a new bulletin “Meals for 
Many” is now being prepared by the 
Foods and Nutrition and Institutional 
Management departments? 

* * oe 

That a home nursing laboratory is 
the latest addition to the Family Life 
Department? Part of the ground floor 
locker room was partitioned off, and 
is now being furnished for class use. 


* * * 


That Miss Marion Pfund is writing 
“The Cook is a Chemist’, a chapter 
in a new book to be published soon? 
The book is an offspring of the “Jour- 
nal of Clinical Education” and is in- 
tended primarily for use in high school 
but will be interesting to the lay per- 
son as well. Tentatively, the volume 
is being called “Chemistry in Opera- 
tion’. Miss Pfund is one of the sever- 
al persons who are. contributing 
authors. 


They Call It Vacation 


Home Economics girls certainly 
didn’t loaf this summer. In fact, more 
than half of the 502 undergraduates 
were doing some form of clock punch- 
ing! And the percent would be brought 
up even higher if we counted the 
number doing volunteer defense work. 

Waitress jobs were the most popu- 
lar, with about one-third of the girls 
working in this capacity. The open 
woods called some, and camp coun- 
selling and playground § directing 
claimed 34 more girls. A close third 
was food service. Girls in this group 
cooked, made salads, did counter 
work in cafeterias, and other food 
preparation in summer resorts. 

Wages varied widely: dietetics 
workers averaged nine dollars weekly; 
food service people averaged about 
eleven dollars a week. Housework 
and child care, which also claimed 
many girls, paid about nine dollars 
each week. Only average figures are 
quoted as many girls made a great 
deal more money than did others. 

Home Ec girls who were busy this 
summer send in this parody of a popu- 
lar Cornell tune: “We work like 
Turks, but we think it's swell.” 
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Arlene Heidgerd 


“All I can say is ‘She’s wonderful!” 
That’s what Arlene’s roommate had to 
say about her and it pretty well sums 
up what everyone on the Hill thinks 
of this capable senior. 

Hailing from Pearl River, Arlene 
came to Cornell “dead set against 
teaching” but somehow changed her 
mind and is now well along the way 
to becoming a modern “schoolmarm.” 


Freshman year, Arlene devoted her 
time to playing basketball on her 
class team, and generally getting ac- 
quainted with classmates. Sophomore 
year, she made the Sun business board 
and worked on Straight committees. 


Raven and Serpent, junior honorary 
society, added her to its ranks the 
following year and Arlene’s time was 
divided among several other activi- 
ties: being president of Sage, and at- 
tending Cosmopolitan Club, Omicron 
Nu, and Pi Lambda Theta meetings. 
Then, as if that didn’t keep her busy 
enough, she acted on WSGA executive 
committee and CURW freshman camp 
committee. 

This year Arlene started off with 
a bang-up good time as Freshman 
camp counsellor and has been busy 
every single minute since. Vice- 
president of WSGA, a member of 
Mortar Board, and a member of the 
Student Health and Hygiene Com- 
mittee, Arlene is generally seen 
hurrying off to a committee meeting. 
One of two girls on the Men’s Student 
Council, this active senior has the 
signal honor of being the first girl 
appointed on the Jack Frost Formal 
Committee. And if Arlene dances as 
well as she does other things—vwell, 
just watch that stag line! 
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Want To Win A Book? 


“Know your Community and State 
through Books,” urges Dorothy Riddle, 
librarian at the New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics. Mrs. Riddle 
is at work now on plans for a “Can 
You Tell Me?” program for home- 
makers who attend Farm and Home 
Week, February 9 to 14. 

The questioner on the program will 
be Frederic Melcher, editor of Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, president of the R. R. 
Bowker Publishing Company, and past 
president of the New York State Li- 
brary Association. 

The experts on the program are: 
Carl Carmer, author and _ lecturer 
whose books, “Listen for a Lonesome 
Drum”, “The Hudson’, and “The 
“Genesee” deal with New York State; 
Morris Bishop, professor of French 
at Cornell, and author; Ruth Sawyer 
Durand, winner of the 1937 Newberry 
medal for the most distinguished con- 
tribution to American literature for 
children; Robert W. G. Vail, director 
of the New York State Library at Al- 
bany; and the Reverend Edward T. 
Horn, minister of the Lutheran 
Church in Ithaca and a member of 
the DeWitt Historical Society. 

Mrs. Riddle is offering book prizes 
for the best questtions submitted be- 
fore December 31. The questions may 
concern music, poetry, song, folk-lore, 
historical events, real or fictitious 
characters, authors, illustrators, or 
book titles, but must relate to New 
York State. 


*ainting For Victory 


To help the Free French who have 
escaped from Hitler’s domination and 
are now stranded in foreign counttries, 
students in Miss Virginia True’s house 
hold Arts 100 classes are painting 
Christmas cards for sale in seventeen 
Ithaca stores this season. 

The project was originated by Mrs. 
Wirt Leonard who has worked with 
the Free French in Shanghai, China. 
Under the direction of Mrs. H. R. 
Smart, who lived in France for several 
years, Ithaca artists, teachers, and 
students are painting cards with the 
traditional Santa Claus with V’s for 
Victory falling from his pack. Local 
merchants and publishers have agreed 
to print 2500 cards which are now on 
display throughout Ithaca. All pro- 
ceeds are being sent to the Free 
French Relief committee in New York 
to aid those stranded in Great Britain 
and Equatorial Africia. 
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Engineer-ettes Fix Cars 

“Pass me the monkey-wrench, 
please, Peggy! I’m bursting a blood 
vessel on this pipe!” Can you guess 
what manner of woman speaks so? 
It’s those ag engineering co-eds you’ve 
probably seen hiking out to the dairy 
buildings, all dolled up in “real mec- 
hanies’ gray-blue overalls, They’re 
studying Household (sometimes known 
as “Hairpin’) Mechanics. 

To prove that girls are just as mec- 
hanical as boys if they are trained 
with patience, about 20 years ago Pro- 
fessor B. B. Robb, after completing 
graduate work in education at Har- 
vard, set up an experimental mechan- 
ics course for women only, called 
Agricultural Engineering 10. 

He worked on the theory that boys 
had had opportunities to develop their 
mechanical ability in childhood by 
playing with tools and mechanical 
toys. On the other hand, because girls 
had been given only dolls and dresses 
to play with, they had not had the 
chance to develop their mechanical 
ability. 

Beginning with the little bit of mec- 
hanical experience most girls did have, 
Professor Robb built his new course 
in household mechanics around the 
running and repairing of the sewing 
machine. 
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Later, to keep the course peppy and 
streamlined, Professor Robb rebuilt 
the course and ineluded lectures on 
the wear and care of the automobile. 
Students take apart and figure out 
the functions of several makes of cars 
in lab. They learn how cars should 
be serviced, and tips for safe driving. 

Plumbing laboratories include tak- 
ing apart and putting together a 
plumbing system, cutting, reaming, 
and threading pipes, and making 
joints. After that every girl plans the 
plumbing system for a house of her 
own choice; and still later she plans 
the electric wiring system for the 
house. 

When the sewing teacher scolds 
that shears are too dull to cut silk 
blouses, the girl in Ag Engineering 
10 takes the shears to lab and learns 
how to sharpen them. 

Besides putting washers on faucets 
and fixing pumps, the girls study the 
workings of latest vacuum cleaners 
and the mysteries of other modern 
mechanical household appliances. 

Each weekly laboratory is supple- 
mented with two lectures on the 
physics and principles of machines. 
With this background of fundamental 
knowledge and experience, household 
mechanics students have learned to 
think and reason in terms of mechan- 








































ical devices, and have become suc- 
cessful professional engineers, teach- 
ers of engineering, commercial demon- 
strators of mechanical devices, and 
homemakers. 
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Shoe Repair 


Good Workmanship 
Good Material 
Complete Line of 
Lacing and Polish 


401 Eddy St. 


Near Campus Gate 








Christmas in the Making 


What are you going to do for Christ- 
mas presents this year? Prices are 
going up and your money won’t go 
nearly as far this year as it did last. 
So take a tip from a Home Ec stu- 
dent and make your presents. It is 
loads of fun and saves on the pocket- 
book. Making gifts reflects your own 
personality, shows individuality, and 
your gift may mean a great deal more 
to the recipient. Consideration and 
thought, however, should be given to 
the choosing of a correct gift for any 
person. For instance, you would not 
give your big brother a doll, nor your 
little sister a pipe; but, of course, 
the little boy had a point when he 
gave his mother a football. 

You girls are probably wondering 
what would make unusual and inex- 
pensive gifts for your girl friends. 
Whether it is for the girls back home 
or the girls you have met here at 
Cornell, you will find that either will 
enjoy receiving a novel trinket. Every 
year we break out in new and better 
fads. Novel necklaces, bracelets, pins 
and belts are highly popular among 
the co-eds. 

Let your girl friend start a new 





By Esther Forbes ’45 


fad by making her a peanut necklace. 
Use the peanuts that come in shells 
und string them on yarn. They can 
be painted with nail polish or if you 
want the natural color, shellac them. 

There are a good many ways to 
make fancy marconi trinkets, in fact, 
in every class you will probably see 
a different version. You can buy it 
in ten-cent packages or paint it with 
water colors. 

All kinds of kernels, seeds, acorns 
and horse chestnuts may be strung 
and used in the same manner. 

Here’s an idea for a gift for the 
fellows to make. All that is needed 
is a piece of wood, alphabet macaroni, 
and a safety pin. Have the piece of 
wood cut either heart-shape or oblong 
and lay out the name desired. Use 
liquid solder to stick the letter on and 
solder a safety pir on to the back. 

There are many other things, as 
yarn pins, scarfs, and bracelets and 
necklaces made from different shapes 
of sponges or from pipe cleaners. 
Don’t think these things are silly and 
insignificant, for if you are crazy 
about them, why wouldn’t your girl 
friends be? 


If you have a little sister who is 
just old enough to run around, she will 
enjoy playing with homemade toys. A 
doll cradle or carriage can be made 
very easily from a jumbo grape bas- 
ket. For the cradle, screw on rockers 
cut from a board, and, either paint it 
or cover it with an attractive print 
material. For the doll carriage, the 
basket may be mounted on wooden 
axles to which wooden wheels have 
been serewed. Handles may be made 
from discarded yardsticks, window- 
shade sticks, or sticks of similar size, 
with a piece of broomstick for a hand 
rest. The carriage is then ready 
to be painted, and a pad for the inside 
makes it complete. 

For the little brother there is no 
end to toys that can be made from 
boxes, painted tin cans. It would sur- 
prise you to know how simply boats, 
trains, and buildings can be made 
from such articles. 

And whose father wouldn’t like to 
open a box filled with homemade 
candy? Candy is always a suitable 
gift for nearly every one. 

Avoid the rush! Start now and 
co your Christmas making early! 
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The Big Red Band 


ere you there at the Syracuse 
W game to see how still the 

crowd became as the band 
sang the Orangemen’s Alma Mater? 
Did you see the Middies go wild with 
cheers over the formations at Balti- 
more? If you are one of those who 
haven’t seen the 10 square band in 
action we hope you have that pleasure 
soon. In order that you may appreciate 
more fully what the bandsmen are 
doing, here is a look behind the scenes 
and some facts about the band in its 
early days. 

The first account of a Cornell Band 
dates back to 1891 when a group of 
about fifteen students practiced in 
White Hall under the leadership of 
E. A. Griffith ’93 then a student. At 
that time until 1926 there was no or- 
ganized support of the band. Members 
wore red sweaters of different hues, 
white pants which often were far from 
spotless, and gob hats. Their only 
support was the money the cheerlead- 
ers raised at football games by pass- 
ing pie tins through the crowd. 

In 1894 they got their first pro- 
fessional director, Mr. Richard Groom, 
who stayed four years. In the years 


Quality Work 


Gene Hill '42 


Reasonable Prices 
Prompt Delivery and 


Send Your Laundry To 


STVDENT LAVNDRY 
AGENCY 


409 College Ave. 


DIAL 2406 


Anytime — Anywhere 


John Birkland ‘43 








By Don B. Davidson, Jr. 


1899-07 Patrick Conway, world fam- 
ous military band director and native 
of Cortland, was the band’s able leader. 
In the period from 1908-16 George 
Bissettee, a clarinetist from the Ly- 
ceum Theater, was in charge and 
when in 1917 George L. Colman took 
over, he had nearly fifty members. 


oe Mr. Colman’s able leader- 
ship the band was built up so that 
in 1926 Col. Joe Beacham ’97 under- 
took to organize a 10-square band 
and to outfit it with the uniforms of 
the present day. 


Following Col. Beacham we have had 
six army officers in charge of the band 
affairs. At present in charge of the 
one hundred seventy five members we 
have Lieut. C. W. Loomis and Sargeant 
“Tex” Goodman who are responsible 
for the outstanding marching and 
formations. Succeeding Mr. Colman, 
who retired last June, we have Wendell 
Margrave as band director. He comes 
to us from Southern Illinois Teachers 
College. Assisting with the innumer- 
able other details to be performed in 
so large an organization are band 
managers Leonard Lefevre ’42 and 


Dial 2758 





Place your order with us now 
for a Corsage for the 


Compliment her with an Orchid 


BOOL’S 


Don B. Davidson, Jr. °’43. George 
Lockwood ’43 is the chap who does the 
fine job as a drum major and Donald 
Ranie ’43 is student director who leads 
the band when on the field. 


D id I say one hundred seventy five 
members? You’re right: the band 
has grown in the past few years and it 
is no snap to become a member. First 
new members try out. If successful 
they are admitted to practice and in 
a short time, if they become proficient 
in both playing and marching, they 
may make the grade to the varsity 
band, but most members play a year 
or more in the cadet band before they 
reach the varsity. 


45 woodwinds, 43 brasses, and 12 
percussion instruments are played in 
the present Big Red Band. The mem- 
bers hail from all the colleges on the 
campus but nearly half of the total 
come from the College of Agriculture. 
All members play for the enjoyment 
and honor of being in this large or- 
ganization. The only reimbursement 
comes in the form of a silver and a 
gold key to third and fourth year 
members respectively. 


COTTON & HANLON 


Cayuta Flooring 


ODESSA, N. Y. 
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Former Student Notes 


“09 
George W. Myer is managing two 
dairy farms just outside of Interlaken. 
His mailing address is Ovid, N. Y. 
He was married in 1912 to Susan 
Brewer and they have three children: 
Florence Edna, 24; Le Cont, 22; and 
Elsie Louise, 17 who is now attending 
Cornell University in the College of 
Home Economics. 
12 
O. M. Smith is superintendent of 
the schools in Wolcott, Rose and But- 
fer, N.. ¥. 
at Keuka College where she will 
graduate with honor. Mr. Smith has 
a large farm west of Wolcott. 
"16 


James Corwith, Master Farmer, ac- 


His daughter is a senior 


tive in Farm Bureau, has a farm in 
Water Mill, Long Island. His daugh- 
ter, Virginia, is a sophomore in Home 
Economics. 

20 

Doris Lake, who has been assistant 
professor of Home Economics at the 
University of Vermont in Burlington, 
Vt., is doing graduate work in Penn- 
sylvania State College. She may be 
reached at 510 Nittany Avenue, State 
College, Pa. 

°23 

Marion Fish, who received her Ph.D. 
from the College of Home Economics 
here at Cornell in 1931, was recently 
married to William E. Cox. She will 
be remembered as assistant professor 
of Economics of the Household. This 
position she held until 1937, when she 
accepted the professorship of House- 
hold Management in the University of 
Washington where Mr. Cox is also a 
professor. 

Paul Springer is now living at 5 
Oneta Road, Rochester, N. Y. He 
taught agriculture for six years and 
since 1929 has been the librarian in 
Edison Technical and Industrial High 
School in Rochester. He married 
Hazel Everets, a graduate of the 
Ithaca School of Physical Education 
and is now the father of two children. 

Kenneth Paine of West Springfield, 
Mass. is in the Seed Department of the 
Eastern States Farmer’s Exchange. He 
is also president of the Cornell Club 
of western Massachusetts. 

25 

Mrs. Claude Lewis, the former Rose 
Mary Sheldon, and her husband have 
been living in Penfield, New York for 
the past two years. They have a 
daughter, Nancy. 

Mrs. C. Merrell, the former Charlotte 
Hopkins, and her husband are living 


on South Butler Road, Wolcott, N. Y. 
on a farm where Mr. Merrell special- 
izes in raising bees. They have two 
children: Catherine 8 years old, and 
Peter 5. 

°26 

Alan Crosby is a landscape archi- 
tect in the Parks Department of the 
City of Cleveland and an expectant 
father. 

Kenneth Kilpatrick is teaching agri- 
culture at Lowville, N. Y. 

| 

Leo Blanding is associated with the 
Federal Land Bank at Springfield, 
Mass. 

Ernest Nohle is the vocational ag- 
riculture teacher at Leavenworth Cen- 
tral School at Wolcott, N. Y. This is 
his eleventh year as instructor there. 
During the summer he was elected 
president of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Teachers Association. One 
of his agriculture students received 
the Empire State Future Farmers de- 
gree this fall. Mr. Wolcott now has 
three children: Richard, Janice, and 
Marilyn. 

James D. Pond is a State Extension 
Forester and is residing in East 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

32 

Gladys Wafler was married to Mal- 
com Cowan Mattice very recently. 
Gladys received her M.S. in 1940 and 
has been teaching Home Economics 
in Dryden where she has supervised 
student teachers from Cornell. 

33 

Dr. Alfred M. S. Pridham Ph.D. ’33, 
has been advanced from _ instructor 
to assistant professor in the Depart- 
ment of Floriculture and Ornamental 
Horticulture. 

Helen Rosamond Burritt has become 
a globe-trotter in her career. After 
doing nursery school work in Aus- 
tralia, she started home by way of 
India. She stopped at Nagpur to 
visit a friend and never came any 
farther. She is now doing nursery 
school work and elementary teach- 
ing in Nagpur, Central Provinces, 
India. 

35 

Norma A. Nordstrom, now Mrs. 
Chester Junek, is in charge of the 
social activities of foreign students, 
in the International House, New York 
City. 

36 

Ernest Cole is the 4-H Club agent 
in Cattaraugus County with his office 
Salamanea, N. Y. 


in § 
Ruth Hill, married to Burel Lane 


of Trumansburg, has a baby born on 
September 4, 1941. This is their sec- 
ond daughter. 

Dorothy Burton gave up her job 
as manager of the Ormond Hosiery 
Shop in Ithaca to marry Ralph S. 
Cramer. They were married in August 
and are now living in Elmira, N. Y. 

Wendell Wheeler is working for the 
Borden Company. 


“= 


oo 
Mrs. Arthur Guildi, the 
Elizabeth Halsey, is keeping house in 
Niagara Falls, where Mr. Guildi is 
working for the Aluminum Company. 


former 


The former Hildegarde Ullzmann is 
now Mrs. Paul Wilson and lives in 
Southampton, Long Island. 

38 

Walter King is now manager of the 
GLF store at Wolcott, N. Y. In June 
1940 he married Margaret Reilly, a 
language teacher at Leavenworth Cen- 
tral School. 

39 

Robert Markham is Assistant Agri- 
cultural Farm Bureau Agent in Wayne 
County. He filled the vacancy left by 
Lloyd Curtis who is now Assistant 
Farm Bureau Agent in Oswego County. 
Bob is living in Sodus, N. Y. 

40 

Dorothy Barnes is married to J. 
Francis Kelly. She is still teaching 
however, in the high school at Little 
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Tompkins Studio 


140 E. State St. Phone 2169 















































































Valley, N. Y. 

“Theo” Bolton is married to Lincoln 
Pettit, and they are now living at the 
Scott Apartments R.D. 3, Lexington, 
Virginia. 

Naomi George is teaching Home 
Economics in the Dorland Bell School 
in Hot Springs, North Carolina, oper- 
ated by the Presbyterian Mission 
Board. This past summer, Naomi 
worked in Penney’s Oneonta store. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Parsons, the 


former Jean Frazier, ’42, are the proud 
parents of a baby girl born in August. 
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Donald Erdman is with the Ameri- 


can Friends Service 


Committee in 


Mexico. He is helping to repair the 


property destroyed 


earthquake. 


Connie Merritt 


last year’s 


is teaching Home 


Economics in Gilbertsville while living 


in Prattsburg. 


Jean Duddleston, 


former feature 


editor of the Countryman, is combining 
teaching ag and doing office work in 
the NYA farm school at Hartwick Sem- 


inary, N. Y. 


She 


is being married 


on December 28th to Winton M. Baines, 
°41, who is working with King Farms 


Ithaca Bowling Center 


Home of 


12 ALLEYS 


402 E. State St. 














“One of the Great Clothing Stores of the State” 


THE SPORT SHOP| 


ITHACA, N.Y. 
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FINEST QUALITY CANNED GOODS 
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Co. in Morrisville, Penn. Right now 
Jean is looking for a successor. 

Jane Baer is training in the Colonade 
Restaurant Company for work as food 
supervisor. She is living at 71 West 
Fifth Street, Oswego, N. Y. 

Walter Scudder is Assistant Prof- 
essor in Horticulture at the Univer- 
sity of Louisiana. As a_ graduate 
student there, Walter is working on 
an experiment with sweet and Irish 
potatoes. He is studying organic 
chemistry, advance plant physiology, 
and economics. He is living at the 
experiment station. 


FROSTED FOODS 





Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The outfit (Model B tractor and Model 40 
All-Crop Harvester) that slashed harvesting 
costs on family-size farms. Saves at least 
10c a bushel compared with the binder- 
thresher method. 





! The new Allis-Chalmers Corn Harvester— 
undermounted, safe, clear vision, light 
weight, on or off in 30 minutes. 


help me plan for the future. 
1 1-Plow Penctor 
sex. [] 2-Row Tractor 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
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> “ Y 


2-Plow Tractor [] All-Crop Harvester 
Implements LJ Corn Harvester 


oO Gat here if interested in information about becoming an Allis-Chalmers 
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Your nation is expecting you to raise the standards of American 
Agriculture to new heights. A big assignment, yes, but you 
can do it. You'll find a host of men already working toward this 
great objective. Men eager to cooperate with you. Therein lies 
the secret of American Agriculture’s golden future. 
Allis-Chalmers stands ready to work with you as you take over 
the reigns of leadership. By making available power equipment 
that gives the family-size farm the same production economies 
as the “big boys,” A-C will help you to increase the income 
and happiness of your community. It is power equipment that 
encourages crop rotation, soil conservation and livestock farm- 
ing. You will have help in building strong farm families . . . the 
back bone of our nation . . . because Allis-Chalmers machinery 
is designed for family farming. 


OPPORTUNITY TO BE A COMMUNITY LEADER 
If you have not yet decided upon the exact way in which 
you can serve your community to best advantage . . . why 
not investigate the opportunities in becoming the Allis- 
Chalmers dealer? Besides the pride and satisfaction of 
operating your own business . . . you can 
become a community leader by showing your 
farm neighbors the way to better living, better 
farming and more profit—with power. Send 
the coupon below for details. 
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HE handwriting is on the wall, plain for 
cs to read. Young men working on the 
farm today may be off to camp tomorrow. 
Production of new farm machines to take 
their place will, in some degree, be limited 
by production of war machines. 

But of this one thing you may be sure: the 
Farmall tractors, at work on farms, won’t be 
called away for military service! 

These great power-partners are available 
now, and they’ll handle the big jobs on any 
farm for years to come. As each season rolls 
around, Farmall tractors will be in there 


ilitary Service 


working —with greater efficiency than any 
other farm power. These tractors lead all 
others. They excel in handling all jobs from 
plowing, planting and cultivating to bring- 
ing in the harvest and teaming up with other 
machines on year-round belt work. 

That is why so many farmers are buying 
Farmalls now. They recognize in these 
tractors a constant source of aid and pro- 
tection for themselves and their families. 
With the strength of many men a new Farm- 
all gives added security against any winds 
that blow. 
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